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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Gice Congress adjourned both sides have been summing up 

the appropriations made at its two sessions, and are agreed 
that the total is about $990,000,000. Whether this is in excess or 
below the sum voted by the Fifty-second Congress depends on the 
view taken of some of the appropriations made by the latter. 
Owing to the failure of the Fifty-first Congress to make adequate 
appropriations, the Fifty-second had to make up its deficiencies to 
the extent of $47,000,000. If this be deducted from the total, it 
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which can be classed a8 jobs, the costs of government have grown, 
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leaves a sum less than was voted by the Congress which has just ad- 
journed, and which had not to meet any large deficiencies of this 
kind. But even if it be true that the last Congress made a score 
slightly below its predecessor, it showed itself more extravagant. 
The Fifty-second Congress voted money out of a full Treasury ; 
the Fifty-third in the face of a deficit. Many things that it might 
be reasonable to have done, if we had the money to do them, lose 
this quality when we have it not. 

On the other hand, there is no denying that many of the 
appropriations which were made by the last Congress were neces- 
sitated by the legislation of its Republican predecessors. Since 
that party obtained control of the national government a broader 
conception of the sphere and duties of government has obtained 
currency. Money is voted for objects which formerly were left to 
private enterprise or benevolence. The activity of the nation is 
extended to matters formerly left to the States. Scanty and hesi- 
tating appropriations for such objects as rivers and harbors have 
become ample and generous. Apart even from appropriations, 


and are likely to continue to do so. 


ONE appropriation which the Fifty-third Congress refused to 
make was that to pay the indemnity awarded to the Canadian 
sealing vessels at our last dip into arbitration. Senator Morgan 
makes a somewhat forcible argument in defense of the refusal to 
appropriate the $425,000 asked by Secretary Gresham. He shows 
that we neither left it to the tribunal of arbitration to assess dam- 
ages, nor did more than promise to consider it a matter for further 
negotiation in case the tribunal decided against the United States. 
Also that nearly $360,000 of the $542,000 claimed by Great 
Britain was on account of vessels actually owned by citizens of 
this country ; while of the remaining $180,000 fully $110,000 was 
in the shape of compensation for prospective earnings, which the 
Genevan tribunal ruled out, when we asked compensation for our 
ships destroyed by Confederate privateers of British build. This 
leaves $72,000 (or, withinterest, $96,000) , in his opinion, claimable 
by the British Government, with a pledge on our part to consider 
the matter. Itis, however, open to question whether the owners of 
vessels carrying the British flag, even though owned by Ameri- 
cans, are not British vessels in the view of international law. 
This was the doctrine on which we ourselves acted in the war of 
1812, when vessels owned by Americans resident in England 
were declared lawful prizes for our ships of war, because their 
registration was English. At any rate, the whole sum is too 
trifling for a great nation to haggle over. The simple fact is that 
once more we have put our fingers into the arbitration trap, and 
must take the penalty. 


No announcements are made of delegates selected for the 
Bimetallist Conference by President Cleveland, nor is there any 
necessity for a selection until the European powers have chosen 
the time and place for meeting and have sent us an invitation. 
It is not of good omen, however, to find in some of our 
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gold-standard papers a dispatch from Washington saying that it is 
possible that the invitation will not be accepted. 
left to the discretion of the President almost of necessity, as the 
invitation to attend had not been received. It had been under- 
stood, however, that Mr. Cleveland’s signature to the joint reso- 
lution carried with it an assent which placed our acceptance 
beyond question. Had it been otherwise, Congress would have 
left no such discretion in his hands. 
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Much was | 


It is well known, however, that Mr. Cleveland is in intimate | 


relations with the representatives of the Gold-standard party in 
this country, and that he has drawn from them all his crude 
ideas of monetary policy. And just at present this party in 
America, as in Europe, is in a desperate condition. One by one 
the governments are slipping out of their grasp, and the great 
and profitable principle that gold is a test of all values is 
losing its currency. ‘The very bitterness with which their organs 
stigmatize everything but gold-monometallism as national dis- 
honesty, and the whining tones with which they discuss the 
present drift of opinion, are proofs of this. It is not improbable 
that the President’s refusal to appoint delegates would be highly 
acceptable to them; and if so, we may be sure that they have not 
failed to suggest it, with such reasons for inaction as they thought 
would commend themselves to his judgment. 

The reason alleged in these dispatches is that ‘‘ five of the 
nine delegates are pronounced silver men, who are ready to advo- 
cate the free coinage policy without waiting for an international 
agreement in favor of bimetallism. The majority of the delega- 
tion, therefore, are not bimetallists, but silver-monometallists, 
and their ideas are not in harmony with the professed objects of 
the conference.’’ But, in fact, neither these five nor any other 
reasonable friends of silver are silver-monometallists. Where they 
do favor free coinage it is in the belief that this could be so 
adjusted as to restore silver to its old place in the currency of the 
world. And this the United States could do by buying up and 
coining the products of our mines, thus depriving Europe of 
the large supply its absorbs every year for use in the arts. But 
the most pronounced advocate of free coinage would welcome a 
reasonable international agreement to reopen the mints of the 
world to silver at a ratio determined by the conference. In such 
a conference all would be bimetallists, and could differ from the 
European advocates of that policy only as to the figures of the 
ratio. And if they were not, the conference is amply able to take 
care of itself, since its protocol will probably define what kind of 
propositions it is free to entertain. 

The refusal of Mr. Cleveland to appoint delegates, on the 
other hand, would strengthen the hands of the advocates of silver 
coinage who advocate independent action on the part of the 
United States, if the international agreement is not forthcoming. 
It would weaken those who, with General Walker, believe that 
no action should be taken except by international agreement. 


Ir would bring great satisfaction to the advocates of the gold 
standard if men like Mr. Sibley were to succeed in carrying out 
their programme of a new Silver party. Their newspapers put 
his proposition into the most prominent place in their columns, 
and pat him on the back with mock admiration of his manly 
‘support of the white metal’’ in Congress. They would gladly 
like to see a strong detachment of the friends of silver drawn off 
from one or both of the older parties, and just at present the 
Republican is that where depletion would please them the best. 
The bimetallists may fairly claim the control of both the parties, 
and should do nothing to relax their hold on either. Apart from 
the narrow and selfish clan of money-lenders in the big cities, 
and the people who have been temporarily misled by their news- 
papers, the whole country is with them. They can prevent the 
nomination of any candidate for the Presidency who is not a de- 
cided bimetallist by the conventions of Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties alike. If there is to be any third party business, let 
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it be done by the gold-monometallists, and not by the advocates 
of silver, who are on the crest of the wave. 








Mr. Morvron, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
echoes the wishes of his superior in office by assuring the country 
that there is a growing feeling in favor of the gold standard among 
the business men of the West. We do not doubt Mr. Morton’s 


‘honesty, but we call in question the adequacy of his information. 


He evidently feels this himself, for he adds: ‘‘It will not do to be 
confident about this.’’ All over the West business is almost at a 
standstill, and that is not a condition of affairs which make busi- 
ness men very acquiescent in the policy, and the leaders which 
are responsible for this. Chicago must be the center of popula- 
tion by now. From what city or town to the west of Chicago 
have we heard a single word in support of Mr. Cleveland’s mone- 
tary policy? The West has suffered too much to join in eulogies 
of the instrument of its torture. It is the East that is divided on 
the question; not the West or the South. 


THE Wilson-Gorman tariff, by its sacrifice of the reciprocity 
treaties and its imposition of very light duties on bountied sugars, 
has plunged us into a tariff war with half of Europe, France and 
Germany especially are excluding our meat products from enter- 
ing, not by adverse duties, but by absolute prohibitions. This is 
quite within their right, if it were done honestly or even without 
giving any reason for the prohibition. It is quite another thing, 
however, when the prohibition is put upon the ground that our 
meat products are diseased and dangerous. That stigmatizes 
them in the markets of all the world, and also insults our own 
government, charging it with being so careless of our own good 
name and the lives of our neighbors as to permit the export of 
disease in the shape of food. 

Our diplomatic representatives, therefore, are acting quite 
rightly in protesting with the vehemence of American diplomacy 
against these gross slanders, and in exhibiting the true state of 
affairs to the world. For years past, and indeed since such com- 
plaints were first pressed from Europe with any show of reason, 
there has been an efficient inspection of these exports by national 
officials acting under the direction of the Treasury Department. 
In no ascertained case has this proved ineffectual, and the open 
market secured us by the McKinley tariff was attended by no 
peril to the lives or health of our European customers. To pub- 
lish such charges, therefore, is a distinctly unfriendly and unjust 
act, which cannot but work to alienate the people of America from 
those of Europe, which permit such acts in their rulers. 


ONE branch of the State Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
passed a Compulsory Education bill, after the fashion of laws 
already in force in Massachusetts, New York, Michigan and some 
other States. Wedo not suppose the measure would have had 
the smallest chance of obtaining a majority if it had been be- 
lieved to be practicable. But legislation ‘‘for buncombe,’’ as 
well as speechmaking, is not unusual at Harrisburg. Strongly or- 
ganized opinion of almost any kind can secure the passage of a 
bill, if it be understood that the State is not to be required to 
enforce it. Thus Pennsylvania took the lead in legislation after 
the fashion of Lord Shafterbury’s acts to restrict the labor of 
women and children in factories and the like; but investigation 
showed, long after the passage of these laws, that they were a, 
dead letter, because no inspectors were paid and empowered to 
enforce them. 

Laws for compulsory education belong to a class of objec- 
tionable measures which abound on our statute books. Those 


who become interested in any kind of social grievance or abuse, 
and desirous of its reform, rush at once to the legislative author- 
ity and ask for a law. They seem to have lost faith in the 
potency of moral influence or in their own responsibility for put- 
ting right what they think wrong. The State must do every- 
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thing, and we thus foster the habit of leaning upon the State, 
whose outcome is socialism. 
of children in this State are not given the opportunity of getting 
the education the State needs and wants them to have. 
true that it is in the very fewest cases that an effort is made to 
bring home to the parents of these children what they owe to 
them in this matter. We see no popular crusade in behalf of 
education; no home missionary work in its behalf. The Sunday- 
school Union and the religious bodies gather such children into 
Sunday-schools with little effort, and teach many of them to 
read. Is no such enthusiasm in behalf of day-schools possible ? 


At any rate, coercion should never be our resort, until it is the | 


last resort and persuasion has failed. 


THERE is evident a narrowing of the area of intercollegiate 
sports, which will be a gain to both morals and education. The 
number of the matches permitted has been greatly reduced by the 
action of the authorities in several of our colleges. President 
Eliot, on behalf of Harvard, deprecates the whole business as 
dangerous and demoralizing. President Patton and the Princeton 
faculty refuse to allow any contests with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on the ground that so much bad blood has been stirred 
up between the two. This argument would apply even more 
strongly to the contests between Yale and Harvard. ‘The foot- 
ball match at Springfield last year was the scandal of the year. 

These matches are the more objectionable as they divert the 
attention of the students from the gymnastic training, which the 
universities now make possible for their students, but do not as 
yet require of them. A few contend ; the many look on. Instead 
of the rounded and harmonious development of the whole muscu- 
lar system, nothing is prized but some special and one-sided de- 
velopment, which fits its recipient for a single sort of game. If 
intercollegiate matches were entirely forbidden, and those of the 
athletic associations within the college were remodeled after the 
principle of the Greek arena, which required the victor to win his 
crown in every kind of contest, not one only, the gain would be 
great. The ‘‘records’’ would not be so surprising, as, indeed, 
those made by the Greeks werenot. But the Hellenic develop- 
ment of personal strength and physical beauty would more than 
replace this loss. 

THE effects of an insular position on high politics may be 
either good or bad. Generally it has worked to secure to islands 
a degree of independence they hardly could have enjoyed as parts 
of the mainland. In the case of Cuba, however, the operation has 
been the opposite of this. All the forces which were at work in 
the Spanish colonies of the mainland to rend them from Spain 
must have been felt in Cuba as well. Yet the island has been 
fairly loyal to its European master, in spite of a centrifugal 
tendency which has shown itself in many insurrections. The 
superiority of Spain upon the seas is not enough to account for 
this, as in the interval of Spain’s powerlessness, from 1808-1814, 
the population remained loyal to the prostrate dynasty, and thus 
earned the title, ‘‘ The ever-faithful isle.’’ Up to 1848 the insur- 
rections were uprisings of the slave population against their 
masters. Since that year of foments there has been a series of 
ineffectual efforts to cast off the connection with Spain. The 
structure of the island favors insurrection. With a sea coast too 
long to be closely guarded, it combines a mountain system in the 
interior which offers special advantages to guerilla warfare. The 
Spaniards have managed to hold their own in spite of both, which 
would not have been possible if they had not the support of a large 
part of the people. 


THE dismissal of the Ministers of four European powers by 
the Republic of Venezuela is a matter of much smaller significance 
than at first appeared. It involves no quarrel with the govern- 
ments of France, Germany, Spain and Belgium, but is simply a 


It also is | 





| refusal to retain as representatives men who indulged unitedly 
It is undoubtedly true that myriads | 


in most offensive comments upon the country and its government. 
No country is bound to receive an Ambassador in Ordinary from 
The whole arrangement is one of comity, not of 
Least of all is it obliged to receive or retain one who has 
Here four Ambassadors saw 
fit to hold a diplomatic conference, to draft demands for their 
national, not sanctioned by international, law, and to accompany 
these by criticisms of an extremely undiplomatic character. The 
matter would have been allowed to drop but for the indiscretion 
of the Italian Government in publishing a copy of their demands 
in its diplomatic correspondence. That left Venezuela no choice 
but to get rid of them. 

There may be something, however, in the threat of the Ger- 
man Government to send a war vessel to Caracas to enforce the 
payment of moneys due to German subjects. The course the 
Germans have pursued in Samoa and in Eastern Africa shows 
them to be the most thin-skinned and unreasonable of national- 
ities when there is even a suspicion of offense. The Monroe 
doctrine suffices to prevent Venezuela suffering the worst at the 
hands of the Germans, but not to prevent a great deal of pressure 
and annoyance. If we had, in the State Department, a man 
capable of sustaining the traditions of American diplomacy, the 
matter might be settled more easily than it is likely to be. 


any other. 
right. 
made himself personally offensive. 


AT last there seems to be a prospect of peace between China 
and Japan. ‘The former peace mission was just such a farce as 
the government of China loves to indulge in, firmly believing 
that it can hoodwink its neighbors by the flimsiest pretenses. The 
envoys had no authority to do anything but hear what Japan 
asked, and report its demands to the Imperial Council. Li Hung 
Chang was believed by the Japanese to be playing a clever game 
in this move. He meant, they said, to elicit their demands in the 
most extreme form, and to present these to Russia and England 
as a justification for their intervention. Now he himself has to 
proceed to Tokio, clothed practically with full power to conclude a 
peace whose terms will not be known until they are ratified. 
They undoubtedly will contain a complete relinquishment of 
Chinese claims to Corea, the payment of a war indemnity, and the 
temporary occupation of some of the Chinese ports until it has 
been paid. Ample concessions also will be required to the com- 
merce of Japan. Territory probably will not be taken from China, 
and the quasi-independence of Corea will be under the direction 
of Japan instead of China. Since the occupation of the country, 
Count Inouye has been virtually the ruler of Corea; has recalled 
or liberated the victims of the uprising of 1884, which Japan 
favored, and has made their leacer a royal Minister. He also has 
cut down the expenses of the Court to such a point that fora time 
the King had to light his own fire and cook his meals. In taking 
control of the country, the Japanese have a problem on their 
hands very different from any in the past. If they are indeed 
‘‘ the Frenchmen of the East,’’ they will bind Corea to themselves 
as France bound Alsace, and thus wean its people from their 
attachment to China, which dates back to the seventeenth 
century. 


THE GOLD PRESS AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE. 


AVE the American people any rights which their despoilers 

and their would-be masters, as represented by the gold press, 

are bound to respect? In the history of the journalism of this 
country there was never witnessed such a significant spectacle as 
that of to-day, in connection with the discussion of public 
questions of tke first importance to every citizen. It seems to be 
assumed, on the part of a select and prejudiced few, that the 
great mass of the people must be regarded as wholly irresponsibie, 
as utterly unfit to read and think, much less to act for themselves. 
The general tone of the advocates of a financial and} economic 
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policy hostile to every national interest, is one of cynical con- 


tempt for the public intelligence. There is a persistent effort to 


prevent the spread of knowledge. Newspapers without number 
are false to their mission. ‘They are blind guides of the blind. 
Having surrendered themselves wholly to the selfish dictation of 
mercenary conspirators against the public welfare, they are doing 
their level best to prevent the turning on of the light. They 
grope in darkness themselves, and even the comparatively small 


number that realize their own perversity and unwisdom, are kept | 


in subjection by false views of what they are pleased to call the busi- 
ness situation, and the assumed exigencies of practical politics. 
They seem to think that if the game is kept up long enough the 
result will be satisfactory to those chiefly concerned. 

How utterly un-American, how unmanly, how cowardly, how 
A free and enlightened press is the bul- 
A perverted and misguided press is the 


unpatriotic all this is ! 
wark of civil liberty. 
gravest peril to American institutions. The people of this country 
to-day have a just right to know the facts; the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, with regard to the issues of the 
hour. They have a right to see, to think and to act, and they 
will speedily find a way to inform themselves. And when they 
come to an honest and independent conclusion, they will assert 
their rights in a patriotic way which cannot be misunderstood. 
The signs of the times indicate that the leaven is working in all 
directions. The people cannot be much longer deceived. They 
will not again be led astray. Standing firmly upon the supreme 
law of the land, they will imperatively demand compliance with 
its wise, just and safe provisions. They believe in the money of 
the Constitution, in both gold and silver, as the coin of the 
Republic. They will not submit to the ruinous separation which 
has been decreed by the money power of the Old World 

There will be a new declaration of American independenc 
and one to which all patriotic citizens will be glad to subscribe- 
They will pledge anew their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor to the maintenance of the fundamental principles of 
American government. Political leaders, short-sighted and time- 
serving, may halt between two opinions, but they will find them- 
selves without following, without influence, without support. 
They will reap the reward of their amazing folly, cowardice and 
treachery. The mercenary tyrants in league for a common pur- 
pose, the commercial enslavement of this Continent, will also reap 
their reward. They will disastrously fail. Their schemes will 
come tonaught. The time is hastening on when all these things 
will be made clear. The day of deliverance is not far off. Let 
every good citizen strive to do his part in the great contest for the 
preservation of national rights, the promotion of the national 
prosperity, the redemption of the government and the protection 
of the people. 


THE ACT WHICH DEMONETIZED SILVER. 


HE Reform Club, of New York, issues, under the general title 
of ‘‘Sound Currency,’’ a series of pamphlets in which are 
discussed various phases of the money question. Although the 
purpose of these publications is to present arguments for the 
maintenance of the single gold standard, we are bound to say that 
the effort appears usually to be to deal fairly with the whole 
matter. An exception must, however, be made to some of the 
statements contained in an essay on ‘‘ Bimetallism in History,’’ 
in No. 3, Vol. III. On page ro of this pamphlet it is asserted 
that— 


‘*The act of 1873 was in reality a mere formal declaration of 
a fact. Silver was not demonetized by it. ‘That was done by the 
act of 1834 changing the ratio of the two metals and the amount 
of fine gold in adollar. * * * The bill simply provided that 
certain pieces, naming them, should constitute the silver coinage 
of the United States. * * * It has been the fashion of some con- 
troversialists to say that the silver dollar was surreptitiously de- 
monetized. History does not sustain the contention.’’ 
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Every one of these statements is incorrect. No man can suc- 
cessfully dispute the fact that on the first of February, 1873, the 
silver dollar of 37114 grains of fine silver was, as it had been 
uniformly and without interruption or alteration since 1792, the 
lawful ‘‘unit of value’’ in the United States. Nor is it possible 
to dispute the fact that on the same date silver and gold both had 
the privilege of unlimited free coinage at the mints, which privi- 
Now, 
it is only necessary for anyone to turn to the act of February 12, 
1873, to learn that the law which was signed on that day made 
two revolutionary changes in the ancient practice. First, it threw 


lege was exercised by owners of gold and silver bullion. 


| down the silver dollar from its high place as the unit of value, and 





for the first time in our history made the gold dollar the unit of 
value. Second, it withdrew from thesilver dollar, not simply the 
privilege of free coinage, but the right to be coined upon any 
It would be difficult to conceive of legislation 
which should be more radical or that should more seriously dis- 
credit silver. The writer who attempts to disguise the facts con- 
cerning this performance presumes much upon the ignorance of 
readers who are not willing to pursue the truth for themselves. 
No confirmation of our statements is required. If it were, we 
might refer to the following declaration made by Senator Sherman 
in the Senate, on March 6, 1876: 


terms whatever. 


‘‘Our Coinage act camein to operation on the first of April, 
1873, and constituted the gold one-dollar piece the sole unit of 
value. * * * ‘Thus the double standard previously existing 
was finally abolished.’’ 

Equally beyond reach of successful dispute is the fact that 
this change in the money system of this country was made sut- 
reptitiously. Judge William D. Kelley is actually alluded to by 
the author of the pamphlet referred to above as having favored 
the change. On March 10, 1878, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Judge Kelley said : 

‘‘ Never having heard, until a long time after its enactment 
into law, of the substitution in the Senate of the section which 
dropped the standard dollar, I profess to know nothing of its 
history ; but Iam prepared to say that in the legislation of this 
country there is no mystery equal to the demonetization of the 
standard silver dollar of the United States. I have never found a 
man who could tell just how it came about or why.’’ 


Judge Kelley also said : 


‘‘T was Chairman of the committee that reported the original 
bill, and I aver on my honor that I did not know the fact that it 
proposed to drop the standard dollar, and did not learn that it had 
done it for eighteen months after the passage of the substitute 
offered by Mr. Hooper, when I disputed the fact.’’ 


Mr. Holman, on July 13, 1876, said in the House: ‘‘’The 
method of its (the act of 1873) passage through the House was 
a colossal swindle. I assert that the measure never had the sanc- 
tion of this House, and it does not possess the moral force of 
law.’’. Senator Bright, of Tennesse, said: ‘‘It passed by fraud 
in the House, never having been printed in advance, being a sub- 
stitute for the printed bill. * * * Aye, sir, it was a fraud that 
smells to heaven!’’ Senator Thurman said: ‘‘There is not a 
single man in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the com- 
mittee from which the bill came, who had the slightest idea that 
it was even a squint towards demonetization.’’ Senator Allison, 
on February 15, 1878, said: ‘‘ But when the secret history of this 
bill of 1873 comes to be told it will disclose the fact that the 
House of Representatives intended to coin both gold and silver 
and intended to place both metals upon the French relation, in- 
stead of upon our own, which was the true scientific position 
with reference to this subject in 1873, but that the bill afterward 
was doctored.”’ 

These are but fragments of a great mass of such testimony 
from eminent public men—some of them still in Congress—who 
are alleged by the gold-monometallists to have voted knowingly 
for the remonetization of silver. In the presence of such evidence 
how can it be possible for the alvozates of taz gall staalard to 
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persist in declaring that the act demonetizing silver was not 
passed by surreptitious means? ‘The continued repetition of this 
assertion simply proves that the gold men are conscious of the in- 
jury which must be done to their cause by the positive demonstra- 
tion here supplied that the calamities which silver demonetization 
has inflicted upon the country are the consequences not of injudi- 
cious, but of criminal, legislation. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE GOLD PRESS ON 
SILVER. 


NE of the most hopeful signs of the times is the change of 
position which many of our great gold-monometallic papers 
have recently taken in combatting the growing demand for the 
restoration of silver. They have been forced to abandon the 
untenable position that the demonetization of silver, and conse- 
quent contraction of the money of ultimate payment, has had 
nothing to do with the fall in prices, which they so long vainly 
endeavored to account for by urging the reduced cost of produc- 
tion, made possible by improved machinery, etc.; they have long 
harped on the impossibility of making two things that were differ- 
ent equal, and hence that the attempt to maintain gold and silver 
on a parity was an absurdity ; but they now assume the contra- 
dictory position which admits the evils resulting from the demon- 
etization of silver and recognizes the fact that the parity of gold 
and silver can be established on a permanent basis ; that they are 
not unequal things, but should be, as to their principal use (that 
is, money use), absolutely equal. 

In a word, the papers we refer to, among which we may name 
the Press, Inquirer and Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, and the 
Tribune of New York, while still maintaining the impracticability 
of the restoration of silver by independent action of the United 
States, have come out in favor of international bimetallism. Hav- 
ing abandoned their old untenable line of defense, they have 
taken up a new position which is weaker than the first. They 
declare that the restoration of silver by international agreement 
would be of great advantage, but continue to ridicule those 
who urge independent action, maintaining that it is impossible 
for the United States to restore silver to its place as money, and 
that if we acted independently we would be driven to silver-mono- 
metallism, because the ‘‘ United States would be made the dump- 
ing ground for the silver of the world.”’ 

If the gold papers have adopted the cry for international 
bimetallism because they are convinced that nothing can come 
from an international conference, and that, therefore, they are safe 
in adopting this position, believing they can thus do more effect- 
ive work in behalf of gold-monometallism, then we have noth- 
ing to say to them, for we know they are deaf to facts and reason, 
but if they have taken this step forward in good faith and because 
their eyes are being gradually opened to the disastrous results of a 
contracted supply of money, then we would ask them to rivet 
their attention on this supposed stumbling-block, to wit: ‘‘ That 
the United States will be made the dumping ground for the silver 
of the world.’’ Being made the ‘‘ dumping ground’’ has appar- 
ently great weight with some editors, but if they are open to con- 
viction they will listen to facts and will not halt long before this 
scarecrow. ‘They will be convinced that we would not be 
‘‘swamped with silver,’’ because no supply of silver exists that is 
available for the ‘‘ dumping process.”’ 

Mr. Preston, Director of the Mint, estimates that the total 
supply of silver mined since 1492 is $9,900,000,000 (coinage value 
at the ratio of 16 to 1), and that the silver now used as 
money amounts to nearly $4,000,000,000. As the world’s stock 
of silver was practically exhausted in 1492, the total amount of 
silver which would now be in existence if there had been no loss 
from abrasion and other causes in the last 4oo years, would be a 
very few millions over $10,000,000,000. If we place the loss 
from abrasion, etc., at 20 per cent. (a very low rate) the stock of 
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silver in the world would to-day be about $8,000,000,000, about 
half used in the arts and hoarded in China, and the other half in 
use as money. If we could arrive at the exact figures we would 
undoubtedly find that much more than 50 per cent. of the silver 
of the world was coined. 

Bearing these facts in mind, where is the silver to come from 
to flood our mints ? 

1. The silver coins of other nations will not be melted down 
and dumped on our mints, because, as they are coined at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 or generally lower, they are worth more as coin than as 
bullion. Does anyone believe that a Frenchman who had 15% 
ounces of silver coin, which as coin would buy as much as 1 
ounce of gold, would go to the expense of putting it in the melting 
pot and sending it to America, where when coined (at the ratio of 
16 to 1) it would purchase less than 5%, of an ounce of gold ? On 
every ounce of silver he put through the melting pot he would 
lose more than 3 per cent. of its coin value plus the cost of trans- 
portation and insurance. The gilver coin of England is coined 
at a ratio of less than 15 to 1,so the Englishman would lose more 
than the Frenchman if he put his silver coin through this process. 
Coined silver, being worth more in the country where coined and 
known than anywhere else, it is, of course, excluded from the 
stock that is available for the ‘‘ dumping process.”’ 

2. Where is the uncoined silver to come from that is available 
for ‘‘dumping’’ upon us? The vast amount of silver used in 
India, etc., as ornaments, and in the mosques and temples is re- 
ferred to. But the silver used as idols, etc., is as little likely to 
be melted down for sale as the silver in various forms in the 
Christian churches. And as to ornaments and silver utensils the 
labor that has been expended upon them is so much greater than 
the cost of the bullion that they could be melted down only at a 
loss. Should the price of silver rise, would we melt up our forks 
and spoons, our silver plate and our ornaments ? 

We thus narrow down the silver that can be ‘‘ dumped ’”’ 
upon our markets to the estimated stock of bullion in the hands 
of the rich Chinese mandarins, a stock which is practically with- 
drawn from the market; buried in more ways than one. The 
Chinese always have, and are now, absorbing all the silver they 


can get. 


THERE CAN BE NO REDUNDANCY OF THE 
PRECIOUS METALS. 








PART of the apology offered for the demonetization of 
silver is the unquestionable fact that there has been a won- 
derful augmentation of the world’s stock of the precious metals 
during the last forty years. ‘Thus we are assured that since 1873 
more silver dollars and many more gold dollars have been coined 
in our own mints than in all the preceding years since American 
coinage began. It is asserted that the total output of gold in the 
world was greater between 1851 and 1875 than in the 357 years 
from 1493 to 1850. It is explained also that before 1858 the 
American production of silver never exceeded $50,000 a year. In 
1858 it was $500,000, and in 1873 it had expanded to $35,- 
750,000. 

It has, indeed, happened in our time that the precious metals 
have come within the reach of man in far larger quantities than 
at any preceding period within the range of What may be 
called modern history. But where is the evidence that the 
supply has been beyond the requirements of human need? 
Nobody, thus far, has ventured to urge that the world has 
had possession of too much gold. The steady advance of the 
value of gold during the past twenty years supplies con- 
clusive demonstration that the supply of the metal, regarded 
by itself, has not been equal to the demand for it. In the 
year 1873, when so large a quantity of silver appeared, as re- 
ferred to above, the supply of silver was so much smaller than 
the demand that the silver dollar was worth $1.03, reckoned in 
gold. In that year silver was formally demonetized in this country 
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by an act of legislation. Surely it was not thus discriminated 
against because of the excess of the quantity, for the high price 
It has been falling in price 
ever since, relatively to gold, but not relatively to other things. 


proved that there was no excess. 


Silver and wheat and cotton and wool have now just about the 
same relation to one another that they had twenty years ago. 
Thus, if it be contended that silver is overproduced, it must also 
be held that other commodities all along the line are overpro- 
duced. 
fact to sustain it. 

The conclusion that demonetization of silver was necessary 
because the supply was excessive must rest upon proof that the 
increased volume of the two precious metals menaced the world 
with harm. How can such proof be supplied? If, throwing the 
metal-money question completely aside, a well-informed man should 
be asked to name the period in which the civilized nations made the 
greatest progress in all that contributes to the enrichment, the en- 
lightenment and the general uplifging of the people, undoubtedly he 
would designate the forty years following the discovery of gold 


in California. The impetus given to the forces of high civiliza- 


This, indeed, is the contention, but it has no basis of | 
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tion by the production for the use of man of that huge mass of | 


money-metal was remarkable, but it acquired additional strength 
by the subsequent discovery of the silver deposits of Colorado 
and Nevada. These two streams of treasure poured out over the 
world to bless and to stimulate the industrial agencies of the 
human race. After they had begun to exercise their benign in- 
fluence slavery was abolished for the first time since history was 
written; labor acquired new dignity; invention was quickened 
beyond all precedent; manufactures were multiplied and ex- 
panded; electricity appeared as a new agency for the service of 
man; the productions of machinery were cheapened; wealth in- 
creased many thousandfold; wages advanced without intermis- 
sion; the earth was covered with railroads and telegraphs; new 
lands were opened to productive industries, and men everywhere 
were so profitably engaged with the arts of peace that great wars 
became less frequent than ever before. At this moment the best 
guarantee we have of the permanence of peace is not the exist- 
ence of vast armies, making war more terrible, but the force of 
public opinion, born of selfish interest that the marvelously en- 
larged commerce of nations shall not be disturbed and made 
unprofitable by hostilities among peoples who would trade with 
one another. 

Thus the abundance of the precious metals supplies no argu- 
ment for restriction of their volume. The greater their volume 
has been the more splendid the prosperity of the nations. The 
proposition that we must not now enjoy this new beneficence be- 
cause we did not possess it seventy years ago is almost too 
absurd for discussion. Having so marvelous an instrument for 
good, the only wise thing to do is to use it fully for the produc- 
tion of the advantages that it may bring. That to employ it in 
such a manner will do harm has not been and cannot be demon- 
strated. The only available facts—those supplied by the existing 
world-wide depression—show that neglect of the opportunity is, 
as might have been expected, doing harm. The rejection of 
silver, with the result that the world, with its large business, is 
compelled to get along with no more metallic money than it had 
thirty years ago has, indeed, inflicted upon mankind irreparable 
losses. It is a safe assertion that there can never bea supply of 
metallic money in excess of the safe and healthful requirements of 
man. The written records of the race may be ransacked without 
the discovery of any instance in which an increase of the value 
of such money failed to improve the condition of the masses of 
the people. 


A REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN congregation has been organized 
at Salinas, Cal., into which a number of United Presbyterians have 
entered, ‘‘ who failed to get relief to conscience in the United 
Presbyterian Church from modern innovations in worship.”’ 
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[FOR THE AMERICAN. 
THE MOUNTAIN LAKE. 





From the French of Victor de Laprade. 

OME thou hither on this height, 

While dawn’s golden fires upleap 
Come, and taste more true delight 

Than the senseless joy of sleep ! 
When my waves thy spirit lave, 
It shall, like a steel-bright glave, 

Snatch sunbeams from heaven’s deep. 


Silver-belted, sparkling blue, 
Is my perfect looking-glass, 
Where the brooding skies may view 
All their cloud procession pass. 
And down from my bosom spring 
Brooks that through your meadows sing, 
Where the cool, green shadows mass. 


Lighter, mark! thy footfall grows ; 
’Neath thee now the forests sink ; 
Hasten where the drifted snows 
Bid the chamois come to drink ! 
In my ripples ne’er was thrust 
Hand of man begrimed with dust ; 
Pure are they from brink to brink. 
Come, dip, dive! Forget the earth, 
Thou who dreamest liberty ! 
Virtue that shall aid its birth 
Mine it is to proffer thee ; 
For mine azure waters give, 
To all souls that yearn to /7ve, 
Stainlessness and potency ! WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


(Especial interest attaches to Victor de Laprade just at present from the fact that he was 
Francois Coppee’s predecessor in the Academie Francaise. | 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


HREE maidens fair in Boston once designed a god of love, 
And looked for some appropriate thing to make their Cupid of: 
At length an inspiration came that set their cheeks aglow, 
And, bless their tender, frigid hearts !--they made him out of snow. 
Truth. 
* s 
t 48 
Mrs. Maria Lawrence, of Palmer, Mass., has obtained a posi- 
tion asa member of its fire department. 
Kk 


Hon. Mrs. Hilly, of the Colorado Legislature, has the distinc- 
tion of being the author of the first bill drawn and introduced by 
a woman ever passed by the Legislature of any State. 

2 3k 


The Empress of Russia has insisted upon her mother-in-law, 
the Dowager Enipress, ranking next to the Czar, the young reign- 
ing Empress taking the third place in the order of precedence. 


“ & 


The highest wages in the world are earned by good mothers. 
The mother who does an honest day’s work week in and week 
out, in faithful and faith-filled care of her children, is on a large 
salary and she will be rich sooner or later.—/7. C. Trumbull. 


1 


x 


Mmie. Melba does not train as does Lillian Russell to keep 
her avoirdupois within bounds. She eats what she pleases and 
drinks what taste dictates, and does not exercise save when the 
idea seizes upon her. ‘Then she drives or rides. Her method for 
keeping down her weight is to take cold baths, and /a ée//e Melba 
plunges into her marble tub faithfully three times a day, and so 
keeps within the graceful limits which vo/es such as Juliet and 
Marguerite demand. 

KK 
* 

Miss Estelle Reel, in working for the position of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Wyoming, introduced a new 
sort of campaign document into politics. She procured a list of 
addresses, an immense stock of the daintiest stationery and a cor- 
responding supply of photographs of herself. Inclosing the pic- 
ture with a personal appeal to every known and unknown friend, 
she induced the rough riders of the State to travel in many cases 
as much as fifty miles to vote for the pretty girl who thus honored 
them. 

3k 

An observant man remarks that the women shopping all have 
the same expression. It is a weird look, a strange, far-away, 
fierce look. It is a look that embraces details, prices, colors, 


materials, cuts, shapes, flowers and feathers in one tremendous 
moment; a look that appraises, a look that decides. The dress 
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that can face that look and come out of the ordeal unscathed is a | 


dress deserving of respect and admiration. The bonnet that can 
return that look without blushing is a bonnet that can be worn, 
whether it cost one dollar or five. Even the weakest among 
women appears fierce and fiery when she is prowling around the 
shops, calculating and contriving, selecting, discarding, all in a 
glance. 


| 
| 
| 


There is an intense detachment about her, anintense concen- | 


tration, that renders her for the moment almost great, however 
small she may be. At home she may bea lamb—here she’s a 
lion. The passions of the shop have dignified her, have wrapped 
her in celestial fire. Shemay run against you full tilt—frequently 
does—but the impact does not occur to her. She may tread upon 
your toesand prod you in the eyes with her umbrella; she is not 


aware it has taken place, and when you apologize for having been | 


injured by her she does not even accept your apology. Her eyes 
and mind are in the shop among those delicious furs or those 
charming toques. 


OPEN [PJOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE FALLACY OF MONOMETALLISM. 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: The unanimous voice of all financial authorities, 
confirmed by the congregated experience of nations, declares that 
the entire volume of gold and silver which has ever been pro- 
duced has been forever found inadequate to carry on the com- 
merce of the world! Their insufficiency has always been supple- 
mented by immense volumes of artificial money—termed ‘‘ money 
of account.’’ The latter is composed of bills of exchange, prom- 
issory notes, drafts, due bills (and in modern times bank notes), 
with multitudinous other sorts of credit, whose name is legion. 

Now this fundamental datum in fiscal affairs (that the pre- 
cious metals are, and have always been, unequal to the achieve- 
ment of the world’s commerce) must be either true or it is false. 
Inasmuch as it is the hinge upon which all the tangled disputation 
touching gold and silver money hangs, the question must be set- 
tled or further argument thereupon must be abandoned. Nobody 
but a monometallist disputes it, or asserts that gold alone is a 
broad enough basis for the credit system of the world. His dis- 
putation, moreover, is unaccompanied by a solitary demonstra- 
tive fact. It is bald and naked contradiction. Such contradic- 
tion, however, like the Australian boomerang, reacts upon its 
employer and smites down both him and his argument. It is 
incontestible that if both the money metals are incapable of the 
pecuniary power required of them, either one of them must be 
still more so. In this view of the subject, therefore, the vast 
fabric of the monometallic argument comes in ruin to the ground. 
It proves to have been an empty fiction; an imposture. With 


unexampled artifice the monometallic newspapers have brought | 


forward an endless mass of sophistry, not with a view to display, 
but to conceal the genuine truth of the subject. But they have 
built upon a quicksand, and the greater the weight and magni- 
tude of the superstructure the more inevitable and disastrous must 


be the ultimate catastrophe. Like Talleyrand, the noted foreign | y j 
| Open letter to Wharton, Barker, Esq., from the Lyman Trumbull 


Minister of Bonaparte, the monometallists seem to believe ‘‘ that 
lauguage was given to man to enable him to conceal his thoughts.’’ 
In short, if two metals cannot possibly achieve all the money 
functions of the business world, it is not only a fable but a silly 
absurdity to pretend that one of them can doso. The recogni- 
tion of this fact will serve as a collective response to all the sophis- 
try which constitutes the monometallic advocacy of gold as an 
available or possible material for our national metallic money. 
HAMLET. 


Philadelphia, March 14, 1895. 
~ 
Fy 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir: We out here have felt the terrible effect of gold- 
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of agricultural products compelled us to study the question in 
earnest. Nor did it then take us long to comprehend the real 
causes of this everlasting downward trend of prices. We then 
tried to reason with our old party political leaders, but in vain. 
Hence there was no other alternative than open political revolt. 
And we are in this political revolution to stay to the bitter end. 
We understand now that the gold-monometallists with head- 
quarters in England, and the Rothschilds as generals-in-chief, are 
attempting no less than the reduction of this Western country, 
and the whole United States for that matter, to the condition of 
abject servitude. But the game is up, so far as Minnesota is con- 
cerned. The yeomanry, the great middle class, is aroused to the 
situation. We have seen the last goldbug Republican victory in 
this State. And it wasn’t a Republican victory, either. It was 


| a goldbug Demo-Republican liquor-men and office-holders’ vic- 
| tory over the unorganized middle class of the people. Butin two 


years the people will be organized and in battle array against the 
‘‘money clique,’’? and then we shall see whether this nation is a 
government of, by and for the people, or whether the man on 
horseback has to come to save us from this modern medizval 


| money nobility. We have a section of country here unsurpassed 





monometallism for several years past. At first we did not exactly | 


know what was the matter. But the ever-increasing fall of prices 


in fertility and resources for the sustenance and civilization of 
man. We have here a class of people that will vie with any on 
the face of the globe in industry, sobriety and intelligence—the 
cream of Northwestern European civilization—and yet this class 
of people with such unrivaled advantages must to-day fight for 
their very existence, where they ought to be in affluence and 
wealth. And they would be were it not for this damnable money 
policy of gold-monometallism. You read the great dailies of the 
big cities and you will infer that Mr. Goldbag is in the saddle. 
But if you will lay your ear to mother earth and listen to the 
rumblings from the distant hamlets on the prairies and in the 
brush where the people reside, you will hear a different sound— 
you will hear the reverberating echo of a gathering storm, a 
cyclone, a regular twister, that will tear up the mighty oak of old 
customs and clear the ground for a new crop of political econom- 
ics founded on justice and equity. We out here are in the storm 
center now, and you down Easterners are just beginning to feel 
some of the circling wind-gusts. But you will get it in due time. 
When the West stops buying your factory products, as it is com- 
pelled to do now, how will you keep your factories going? How 
are you going to feed your idle city population? Is it not 
true as ever that whom the gods want to destroy they first make 
mad? And is not our present money clique the maddest crowd of 
mortals that ever disgraced civilization yet? Godspeed to THE 
AMERICAN! May it live and prosper and ever stand fearless and 
outspoken for equity and justice to mankind. 
Very truly yours, 
CHRISTIAN JOHNSON, M.D. 
New London, Minn., March 5, 1895. 
** F 
ANSWERING THE LYMAN TRUMBULL CLUB. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


Club, of Allegheny, Pa. 

WHARTON BARKER, EsQ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Your letter to President Cleveland, and also a 
speech delivered by you in New Haven, Conn., which you kindly 
sent to our Secretary, M. P. Carrick, have been read by us with 
more than usual interest, as they give proof of a deep and almost 
unbiased study of the finance, corporation and transportation 
questions. We requote some of your views and submit to you 
for consideration some comments thereon: 

1. ‘The increase in the business of the country requires at 
least $1,000,000 increase of currency per week, year in and year 
out; of course, contraction of the currency means lower prices for 
commodities, wages, etc. ; it means that the capitalist profits at 
the expense of the masses of the people.”’ 
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This is eminently true. 

2. ‘The elections are no longer free from the use of money, 
for in some sections of the country there is open debauchery of 
voters. Both political parties are under control of the money 
classes, and the people only confirm nominations made in conven- 
tions dictated to by the capitalists or by subsidized politicians.’’ 

This is equally true, and we would only add that a Republi- 
can or Democratic candidate for 1896 must pledge body and soul 
to the gold barons abroad before he can secure the Presidential 
nomination. 

3. ‘‘The United States should by act of Congress declare 
that silver bullion from American mines be admitted to free coin- 
age in the mints, but with a seigniorage absorbing three-quarters 
of the difference between the coin value and market (London) 
price.”’ 

Also true, say the Lyman Trumbull Club. 

4. ‘The so-called People’s party would not have polled a 
million votes in 1892 without some reason, and the danger of the 
situation is that the remedies and measures which it offers the 
country may become acceptable.”’ 

5. ‘‘I would propose to legislate to treat industrial trusts as 
conspiracies against the public; railroads should be capitalized 
at actual cost, charges based thereon and under government 
supervision.”’ 

Substitute the word ownership for superviston, and we agree 
with you in relation to railroads. 

6. ‘‘ While I believe that both gold and silver should be treated 
as merchandise, and that money of account—the only stable 
money, the money of civilization—should be substituted, the 
people are not ready for it.’’ 

And why, pray, are not the people ready for money of 
account ? 

7. ‘‘ On civil service: we have established a guard over the en- 
trance to the service in the competitive examinations, but we need 
as much, if not more, to protect the system at the exit end.”’ 

Very true, indeed. 

8. ‘‘The Republican party cannot carry the country at the 
next national election, unless it can again be made the party of 
sound principles.’’ 

You also illustrate in your document the tremendous concen- 
tration and control of capital which endangers the stability of the 
Republic and the maintenance of democratic institutions. The 
People’s party polled two million votes last November (if prop- 
erly counted) ; it is the only party to which men of patriotism and 
intelligence ought to belong; and if you fear, as you say, crude 
measures in the ranks of the People’s party, you should, and 
by your standing, advice and influence, prevent them. Men like 
you, added to the forces of Senators Allen, Peffer and the vener- 
able Lyman Trumbull, would soon prevent crude measures. 
How a man fearless and honest as you are can remain with the 
Republican party is not within our comprehension, and that you 
will ultimately fail in your endeavor to reform these financial con- 
spirators which you admit rule the Republican party to-day. Last 
November your party increased its representative quantity, but 
has it increased in quality or number of voters? The Republicans 
voted with the Democrats for the Railroad Pooling bill, the re- 
funding of the Union Pacific debt, and last, but not least, for gold 
bonds. Do you think such conduct is true Republicanism ? 

In conclusion, we would ask you some questions, and hope 
to hear from you at an early date: 

1. If industrial trusts are conspiracies against the public, 
what are national banks ? 

2. Does the vote of the Republicans in Congress in favor of 
gold bonds mearr that hereafter all debts in the United States 
must be paid in gold? 

3. Did Governor McKinley, at Rochester, last week, repre- 
sent the Republican party when he indorsed the President and the 
gold bonds to retire our $500,000,000 greenbacks ? 
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4. How does the Republican party explain the fact that 
during the thirty years they have been in power the people of this 
country, as shown by the census of 1890, were compelled to run 
in debt, public and private, $28,000,000,000 ? 

5. And how do they justify the transfer of the power to 
issue money and control its volume from the government to the 
banks ? Very respectfully yours, 

THE LYMAN TRUMBULL CLUB, 
Allegheny, Penna. 


W. S. Turscuer, President, 
174 Manhattan St. 


M. P. CARRICK, Secretary, 
298 Franklin St. 


THE AMERICAN believes that the industrial trusts and monop- 
olies should be treated as conspiracies against the public, and 
holds that banks, when properly managed, are of great advantage, 
for they make possible the use of money of account and so further 
the interests of the public. But we do recognize that the great 
powers vested in the banks of the reserve cities can, and have 
been used to cause fluctuations in prices, by improperly expand- 
ing and contracting the credit money of the «country, often to the 
ruin of the people and to their own selfish but short-sighted 
aggrandizement. Although the true interests of the banks do not 
differ from those of the people, and while their continued pros- 
perity is dependent on the prosperity of the public, no one can 
deny that the banks of New York, and to a lesser degree of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, and some other cities, have pursued a 
policy that has retarded the progress of the country and ruined 
many of their customers. We also recognize that many of the 
country banks have become dependent on the city banks, be- 
coming practically nothing more than branches. 

While the banks have unquestionably antagonized the inter- 
ests of the public in many cases, we do not regard the evils which 
the banks have brought in their train as inseparable from the 
benefits which, when managed in the interests of the people, they 
confer upon.the community. The powers vested in the banks, 
which they have too often used to squeeze their customers by 
arbitrarily expanding and contracting credits, are superficial, and 
not necessary accompaniments of the banking system, and as they 
are superficial they can be guarded against and avoided, while at 
the same time the advantages which the banks confer can be pre- 
served. Asa step in this direction we would place the city and 
country banks on the same footing, requiring all banks to keep 
their reserves in their own vaults, and making it illegal for the 
country banks to deposit part of their reserves with the banks of 
the veserve cities, and for these banks in turn to keep a part of 
their reserves in the central reserve cities, New York and St. Louis. 

We do not believe that the Republican party will stand for 
the gold standard, nor do we believe Mr. McKinley, Mr. Reed, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Morrill and other public men represented the 
Republican party when they indorsed the plan of the President to 
issue gold bonds to retire the greenbacks. 

On the contrary, we hope and believe the Republican party 
will stand upon the principles set forth in the following platform— 
a platform that THe AMERICAN has adopted as its own : 

I. We demand legislation that will check and prevent the 
aggression of concentrated capital; that will provide means to 


discover dishonest overcapitalization of corporations, and enforce 
penalties against such overcapitalization. 


II. We demand the maintenance of a true protective system— 
a system that will— 


(a) Protect American labor against underpaid and de- 
graded European and Asiatic labor, and secure to American 
citizens the American markets. 

(6) Extend American foreign commerce by adequate sub- 
sidies to American shipping. 

(c) Remove all protective duties from imported articles 
which domestic ‘‘ trusts ’’ and combinations, created to control 
domestic production and repress domestic competition, have 
monopolized, destroying thus at home the benefit which pro- 
tection along the frontier is intended to secure. : 
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(2) Demonstrate that protection is a national question, 
not a class question, and that protective duties are not imposed 
for the benefit of any class, but for the public advantage of (1) 
diversified industries, (2) the industrial independence of the 
nation, (3) the maintenance of comfort and intelligence among 
the people, and (4) the promotion of domestic commerce 
through extension and improvement of the means of com- 
munication. 


III. We demand legislation that will establish on a permanent 
basis the unrestricted use of both gold and silver as money of the 
United States ; that will admit to the mints of the United States 
for coinage silver bullion from mines of the United States of 
America upon payment by the owner of a seigniorage absorbing 
three-fourths of the difference between the market (London) price 
and its value when coined ; and that will admit foreign silver only 
for coinage purposes at a seigniorage absorbing all of the differ- 
ence between the market (London) price and its value when 
coined. 


IV. We demand the extension of our external trade relations 
with countries having different soil, climate and products from 
those of the United States, especially when they use both gold 
and silver as money, unrestricted in amount and upon an agreed 
ratio, thereby establishing an International Trade League. 


V. We demand legislation that will prohibit sale of public 
lands to aliens and the ownership of lands by aliens. 


VI. We demand legislation that will prohibit immigration of 
subjects or citizens of foreign countries, unless such immigrants 
intend to become citizens of the United States, and unless they 
can demonstrate that they kave not been of the criminal or pauper 
classes in the countries from which they emigrated. 


[FOR THE AMERICAN] 
THE LITTLE MILKHOUSE. 


HE little milkhouse with its buttoned door 
Had numerous shelves filled with preserves, 

With other sweetmeats held in its store, 
Displayed as a part of its reserves. 

Cherries and quinces were canistered there, 
Ranged in order in a full display, 

And alongside was the damson and pear, 
That made their appearance on Sunday. 


’*Twas a guarded placé and grandma’s pride: 
A treasury-keep that held the best 
Of all the good things she could provide 
For the entertainment of her guest. 
When the winter days were short and cold 
And the roads were blocked with banks of snow, 
Then the little milkhouse would unfold 
And its streams of richness overflow. 


Oh! what a charm it gave to the sight, 
Thrilled by those wonders which appeared, 
As though they intended to invite 
A raid that grandma never feared. 
For she was as keen as the north wind’s blast, 
And seemed always to hang around 
And watch the uneasy boy move past 
With his eyes deep set upon the ground. 


The little milkhouse has years ago gone 
And ev’rybody’s gone ‘round about there, 
Save a few old ones who feel all alone, 
Who from the milkhouse received a share 
Of the cherries and quinces or apricot, 
Or the damson that blushed in the rip’ning sun. 
The orchards that bore them are forgot 
In the modern march e’en now begun. 
W. M. MARINE. 
Baltimore, March 3, 1895. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


O fewer than 201 Ministers and Under-Secretaries of State 
have held the reins of government in France since the 


Franco-German war. 


Cablegrams tell us that ‘‘ since Parliament opened only 7 out 
of 670 members have made use of the new bathrooms.’’ Whata 
soaperior set of cleanly legislators! 

Kk 

At Narbonne a Roman mosaic pavement 86 feet square was 
recently discovered near the city cemetery. The stones are black 
and white, arranged in beautiful and novel designs. 
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Out of 343,000 young men who drew lots for the conscription 
last year in France 20,000 could neither read nor write, and a 
further number of 55,000 could only just read and write. 

* 
* 

An English translation of ‘‘ The Thibetan Life of Jesus,”’ 
which M. Notovitch, the Russian traveler, savs he discovered in 
a Lamaist monastery in the Himalayas, will be published soon. 

* 

State control of the liquor traffic is to be tried on a large scale 
in Russia. In the governments of Perm, Ufa, Orenburg and 
Samara, in East Russia, drinks are to be sold only by the State. 

#2 


In future no man under 5 feet 4 will be admitted into the 


~ 


British infantry unless he is under twenty, in which case 5 feet 334 
will pass. The minimum chest measurement will be 32% inches. 


* x 
ye 


There recently died at Zeloff, in Poland, a woman named 
Mathee at the age of 119 years and 5 months, and at Sagrava, in 
the same province, a man named Chaim Noah Nahankiewicz, 
aged 121 years and 7 months. The authorities of Zeloff and 
Sagrava assert that there is no doubt as to the accuracy of these 


figures. 
* 4 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, says Le Figaro, intends 
to change the order of succession established by the pragmatic 
sanction of 1723, by which Maria Theresa became Queen, and to 
have the crown transferred to his only grandson, the child of his 


youngest daughter, Valerie, and the Archduke Francis Salvator. 
* 

A curious case has just been begun in Florence. Two ladies 
named Orsini sue the Emperor of Austria for payment for a 
valuable collection of medals and coins, sold and delivered by 
their ancestor in June, 1749, to Francis of Lorraine, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, husband of 
Maria Theresa, but which they claim has never been paid for. 


A curious party was recently given at the Grand Vizier’s 
palace in Constantinople by the Sultan’s special wish. The wives 
and daughters of the foreign diplomatists in Constantinople were 
invited to meet a large number of Turkish ladies. The only man 
present was the Grand Vizier. The foreign ladies were in conven- 
tional evening dress and danced together to the great delight of 
the Turkish dames, on whom the sight had an educational 
influence. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


[FOR THE AMERICAN.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1895. 
i gy gavel’s stroke that closed the proceedings of the Fifty- 
third Congress marked new finger-boards at the diverging 
lines over which the departing. statesmen must travel in the 
future. The traveling companions of the past must part company 
and new affiliations and associations will mark the return of the 
lawmakers when they meet again in the national Capitol. 
Changed conditions are fast working changes in opinions. Many 
of those who came to Washington to participate in the closing 
session of the Fifty-third Congress, thoroughly imbued with the 
ideas of gold-monometallism, returned to their constituents 
anxious inquirers as to the correctness of their judgment, soliciting 
information touching the question of bimetallism. The experi- 
ment of a single gold standard is now a completed national under- 
taking. It was a creature of the creditors of the nation, for the 
creditors of the people, in the interest of the creditors of the people. 
The debtor class were never consulted and did not actively 
participate in bringing about the unexplained and unreasonable 
experiment. These standard-bearers of the gold experiment are 
confronted with the widespread disaster everywhere present, and 
all theories advanced by which it was justifiable fail now before 
the greater calamities traceable to its operations. In other words, 
the debtor class cannot be satisfied by any theory or principle 
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showing at this time why twice the amount of property is made 
necessary for the payment of an obligation contracted ten years 
ago as against the amount then possible for payment of the same. 

One of the most prominent members of the lower House of 
Congress, who was re-elected for a second term from one of the 
Western States, and who has constantly advocated the single gold- 
standard theory, has at last had his mind cleared as to the power 
of the great movement that is everywhere present throughout the 
country, and he is now willing to confess that upon a fair issue as 
between the theories of a single gold standard or absolute bimetal- 
lism by which silver is to be again restored to its former monetary 
use, every State in the Union would return a majority favorable 
to the use of the two metals, unless it should be the State of New 
York. 

Some strange theorizing on the future of the issue of gold 
and silver is now being advanced by the friends of the single gold 
standard. A remarkable statement appeared within the last few 
lays to the effect that it would be impossible for an international 
monetary conference to establish the old ratio for the universal 
free coinage of silver by reason of the fact that of the $1,000- 
000,000 of silver now held in the banks in the leading nations, 
Great Britain and Germany hold none. The United States is 
reputed to have $564,000,000; France, $256,000,000; Austria, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal and Switzerland hold 
about $180,000,000, the theory being advanced that the remoneti- 
zation of silver would so advance the price, and give such a large 
profit to these silver-holding countries that Germany and England 
could not afford to agree to any such proposition. 


It has been argued along the lines of what might be called 
the populistic or communistic theory that it will first be necessary 
for the nations holding silver to make an equal divide with the 
non-holding nations before such an end could be consummated. 
This is in keeping with many of the strange theories that gold- 
monometallists are now advocating in order to discredit any pos- 
sibility of an agreement that might lead to a better condition of 
things for the world at large. It is foolishness to talk about the 
silver-holding nations being placed on a like footing with the 
gold-holding nations. If Germany has found a market for the 
sale of her silver, she certainly can find a like market in which to 
purchase again. 


Gold-monometallists here have at last made some conces- 
sions. They have conceded the fact that bimetallism would to us 
be a vast gain, for it would insure the advance in the price of our 
silver and afford us an opportunity as well to compete in open 
markets where silver must be used. Quoting one who has not 
been favorable to the white metal: ‘‘Our lost values for the past 
two years can only be regained through the restoration of silver.’’ 


It is more generally believed now than at any time for several 
months that the situation concerning trade demands of the Presi- 
dent in the near future the assembling of Congress. Germany and 
France are forcing measures against our exports to such an extent 
that action on the part of the United States Governnient is imper- 
ative. That the President would prefer to have Congress act 
rather than to proceed by proclamation, is the general belief. A 
further complication appears in the settlement of the war question 
between China and Japan. Russia can easily be made an ally of 
the United States against the aggression of Great Britain in the 
disposition of boundary and other great commercial questions 
which necessarily center in the closing of the wars existing be- 
tween these nations. That the power of Congress will need to be 
depended upon is more than probable if England and Russia 
should join to control the future destinies of these countries so far 
as trade and commerce is concerned. The fact is more important 
at this time because China and Japan are silver-using nations. 
They have not the same interest in Europe that they necessarily 
have in the Western Hemisphere, if they were to consult the 
question of exchanges. FARMER JONES. 
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OUR LETTER FROM PARIS. 








PARIS, March 1, 1895. 
UROPEAN politicians and European political prophets are 
sorely exercised over the question: Will the Triple Alliance 
be renewed or not in 1897? English journalists are of the 
opinion that, thanks to the renewal of cordiality between England 
and Russia—ascribed by them to the personal influence of the 
Prince of Wales on his imperial cousin—all necessity for that 
combination has ceased to exist, as has, consequently, ceased to 
exist the expediency of its counterpoise, the Franco-Russian 
‘‘understanding.’’ Such may be the case; but, in point of fact, 
no one, out of the the very narrow circle of its inventors and pro- 
moters, has aught but a very vague idea of the stipulations and 
real bearing of this tripartite compact which, always and design- 
edly, have been enveloped in mystery. The terms of the Austro- 
German treaty of 1879 were officially communicated to the 
delegations; but absolutely nothing is known concerning those of 
the Italo-German treaty of 1882, and of the subsequent conven- 
tions, of 1887 and 1892, nor is it sure that these have been com- 
pleted and consolidated by the adhesion of Austria. The field, 
therefore, is open to an infinity of speculative conjectures, the 
tone of which will depend upon the sympathies, antipathies and 
proclivities of their authors. 

That the relations of Russia with England have become more 
harmonious than they were is an indisputable fact ; but it is prob- 
able that this evtente cordiale is limited to the establishment of a 
respectable modus vivendi which will leave for future settlement 
the grave question of Asian supremacy. Russia may move 
slowly, but she never turns back on her road. Her objectives 
are the possession of Constantinople and the Empire of Asia. 
Until she be absolutely sure of success, she will bide her time. 
When her trans-Siberian railways are terminated and she is mis- 
tress of all Asiatic communication she will act overtly and prac- 
tically. So much for Anglo-Russian amity—‘‘a mere sham.’’ 

As regards the newly resuscitated friendship of Russia with 
Germany, nothing is more natural and logical than this evolution : 
the young Czar is surrounded by Philo-German advisers who, 
basing their arguments upon recent events in France and actual 
French tendencies towards revolution, maintain that an effective 
French alliance is an Utopian dream. . 

But that this was accomplished by England’s future sovereign 
is an absurdity against which the German press indignantly pro- 
tests. ‘‘ England is respected upon the Continent; but she is not 
the center of gravity of European equilibrium; she is neither the 
supreme arbiter of Continental quarrels, nor the omnipotent 
manager of Continental combinations.”’ 

Whatever the London newspaper prophets may say or think, 
it is quite as possible that the triplice may continue to exercise its 
mysterious influence, as it is that it may be interred like the treaty 
of Utrecht. Either eventuality is on the cards, although it must 
be admitted that the harmony of its three high contracting parties 
is less perfect than it used to be. 

Viennese enthusiasm has cooled down; Austria asks herself 
whether she has not been duped, and remarking the spread of the 
irredentista agitation for theretrocession of Trieste and the Trentino, 
she doubts the sincerity of Italian promises of aid and comfort in 
the event of a conflict with Russia. Germany also has lost confi- 
dence in her so-called ally; German military experts have hinted 
that the Italian legions are only formidable on paper. At no 
time has Italy been regarded by her chief ally except in the light 
of a possible convenient incendiary, and, in any new departure of 
the Continental powers, she will be eliminated from the combina- 
tion, unless international arson be in their programme, a very im- 
probable supposition, the isolation of France being sufficient to 
prepare the ruin which her own government will consummate. 
The contemptuous opinion of the great powers for Italy is keenly 
felt, if not publicly admitted, by herstatesmen and politicians. 





| 
| 
| 
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They confess that, so far, no practical guéd has been obtained for 
the gue of $500,000,000 squandered in the organization of an 
contest the value. But 
Only a couple of years, 


army, of which even their ‘‘ friends ’”’ 
Here is the hic. 
an insignificant period in the life of a nation, remain in which to 
accomplish something that will force the German hand, and 
Berlin has distinctly informed the Quirinal that it will not be a 
party to any act of imprudence. Besides, too, the Italian general 
elections are at hand, and M. Crispi’s prestige has sadly waned 
in the peninsula. It is in prevision of this situation and also of 
the probabilities of ultimate abaudonment by Germany that this 
wily schemer has turned towards England, and has there obtained 
some promises based, you may be sure, upon conditions eminently 
favorable to England, the which—except the aforesaid conditions 
will be flaunted before the eyes of Italian electors as the mag- 
nificent results of his policy. Very tricky is this whilom type of 
the ‘‘uncompromising Republican’’ become, the enthusiastic 
champion of the House of Savoy, the ‘‘ keystone of Italian 
unity.’’ No one so well as he can throw dust in the eyes of the 
credulous Italians. A/egolamania, always endemical in Italy, is 
now in its acute stage among its populations from whom a vote of 
confidence can always be obtained by an opportune flattery of 
national vanity, and this constitutes M. Crispi’s tactics, of which 
the first manifestation was the adroitedly circulated rumor that 
Cardinal Vaughan’s visit to the Eternal City had for its object the 
papal sanction to the marriage of a daughter of the Prince of 
Wales with the heir apparent to the crown of Italy. This rumor 
was denied, but it gave to the Crispinians an opportunity to say : 
Behold ! the greatest monarchy on the globe sought our alliance ! 
Alas! it was impossible! the uncompromising hostility of the 
Vatican has defeated our projects; neither in England nor in 
Italy can religious scruples be offended. But none the less 
England is our fast and earnest friend, and with her 
consent and approval a fresh honor is in reserve for our 
glorious country. Within a brief space of time our magnani- 
mous (sz¢) sovereign will add to his other glorious titles that of 
Emperor of Ethiopia! This is the first surprise reserved for the 
contentment of the Italian electors. The next card played is of 
a more serious character. Count Tomielli has been instructed to 
propose the conclusion of a Franco-Italian commercial treaty, 
which, with the existing tension between the two nations, his 
chief knows cannot even be taken into consideration. And here 
again the electoral trick is evident; the Italians will be told and 
will believe that the ‘‘sister nation’’ has shown once more her 
‘‘secular jealousy’’; Italy showed a conciliatory spirit; France, 
a spirit of hostility. Judge between us; we need French capital 
to complete our armaments against the French and those dzrbonz 
refused it. These, however, be it repeated, are merely electoral 
manceuvres designed to impress upon the Italian population the 
idea that Il Signor Crispi is Italy’s providential man; their bear- 
ing and influence can be no more than local. Quite another 
thing is the carte blanche given by the foreign office, in the spring 
of 1894, to Italy for her operations in the Harrar, the independ- 
ence of which had been guaranteed seven years ago by the 
British and French governments. At the dedué of Italian enter- 
prises in Africa, Germany charitably warned the French Govern- 
ment that if France raised any serious obstacle to their develop- 
ment the Cabinet of the Quirinal would be supported from 
Berlin. Since then Berlin has modified its attitude, withdrawing 
its support of Italy’s colonial policy, as it gradually withdrew 
from all solidarity with Austria’s particular views about the 
Balkans. The danger of any complications 77 re the ‘‘ Dark Con- 
tinent’’ does not then exist with Germany, solely occupied in the 
development of her own interests, which at present are rather 
antagonistic to England than to France, which internationally 
seems to have become a ‘‘neglectable quantity.’’ On the con- 
trary, and judging from the tone of the Russian and German 
newspapers, any future European complications that may arise 


what is to be done? 
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will have their origin in the African question, rather than apropos 
of either the treaty of Frankfort or the treaty of Berlin. 

Categorical explanations were demanded by, but not given 
to, the French concerning General Baratiori’s demand for rein- 
forcements in Erythea, and if Count Tomielli’s errand be really 
pacific this matter will be speedily settled. Skeptics, however, 
doubt this and consider as mildly ironical his assurance to M. 
Faure: ‘‘ My mission is to consolidate the CORDIAL FRIENDSHIP 
ALREADY SO HAPPILY EXISTING between our nations.’’ Given 
the actual tension, they ask how Franco-Italian relations should 
be qualified if ‘‘cordial friendship’’ did not exist—officially ? 

Z. 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 








DuBLIN, February 12, 1895. 
To THE Epiror. 

Dear Sir: 1 have read with considerable interest the debate 
in the English Parliament on Mr. Redmond’s motion. I agree with 
nearly every word that gentleman said. I think Mr. Morley’s 
reply puerile, and Mr. Healy’s speech seems to me—well, let us 
say, thoroughly worthy of Mr. Healy. 

But where does all this lead us to, and where will any amount 
of mere talk, whether good, bad or indifferent, lead us either in the 
near or distant future? 

Let us face facts, or, at worst, let us try to see them. Is it or 
is it not a fact that the state of things in Ireland just now is very 
much like what it was some forty years ago, in the old and evil 
days of the Keoghs and the Sadliers. It would be too long to go 
into the causes of why this is so, or to noticesuch slight points of 
difference as exist between that bad past and a perhaps worse 
present. You have now as then nearly the whole of the Irish 
representatives, certainly backed up by nearly the whole of the 
Catholic clergy, and apparently supported by the great mass of 
the Irish voters, nakedly, if not avowedly, on the side of England; 
or, if they like it better, I shall say tied to the tail of an English 
party. Such is, in my opinion, the situation ; and how are we to 
mend it or end it? Well, I must candidly confess that I do not 
too clearly see ; but one thing I fancy I do see clearly enough— 
that the ending or the mending of it is not likely to come from the 
tongue of Mr. John Redmond or the tactics of Mr. Timothy Har- 
rington, able as the one certainly is, and firm and resourceful as 
the other may possibly be. Let us imagine their nine turned into 
nineteen at the next general election, and if I grant you that this 
may be, and would in itself be a good, you can scarcely expect me 
to allow that we should thereby be moved very far in the direction 
of home rule or away from home rule. The root of the evil is 
in the people themselves, or rather, perhaps, in what they have 
been brought to by low teaching and selfish practices. Till they, 
ora considerable portion of them, have been again taught, and have 
shown some signs of learning, higher aspirations and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, all else is vain. How this is to be done, or when (if 
at all) it can be done, I cannot, as I said above, too plainly show. 
I do not know, however, that there is any harm in saying, in con- 
clusion, that history has a way of repeating itself, and that the 
way out of our present difficulties may be the same as the way out 
of our old one. Yours, somewhat sadly, Joun O'LEARY. 


ELECTRICAL ELEMENTS. 


A ND long-distance telephone subscribers can now talk to Kala- 
mazoo. 
* x 
= 
Albany, N. Y., is organizing a new telephone company for 
local service. 
* 2k 
About 700 cars were disabled during the recent Brooklyn 
trolley strike. 
FF 
Telegraph operators on the Wabash Road will have to furnish 
$500 bonds hereafter for the faithful performance of their duties. 


** 


The Electrical Review says that the American Telephone Con- 
struction Company has organized a new company at New Castle, 
Ind., with 100 telephones at a rental of $2 a month for business 
houses, and $1 a month for residences. It has also organized a 
company at Eaton, O., with 100 subscribers an the same rentals. 
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AMONG THE PREACHERS. 
eer wickedest city—has just dedicated her 128th 
Methodist Church. 





The Jewish rabbis of San Francisco are divided on the ques- 
tion whether a Jewish young man may properly join the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


Father Kneipp, the barefoot cure advocate, has been a visitor 
to Paris recently, and the recipient of many courtesies. He is now 
a member of the Pope’s official household. 


* OK 


A Christianity intent only upon saving its own soul in the 


repose of luxurious churches, whilst the river of human sin and | 


misery sweeps unregarded by the door, will not impress the present 
age.—/ames Stalker. 
OK 


3ishop Fowler says that he owes his first definite purpose to 
seek God to the late Dr. W. C. Willing’s talking to him when a 
boy ; and that Dr. Willing’s life and counsels did more to deter- 
mine the Bishop’s religious life than any other concreted influence. 


a 


* 


The appointment of Dr. Percival to the see of Hereford, by | 





Lord Rosebery, is displeasing to the High Churchmen. He is | 


not only a Broad Churchman, but he advocates the disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church, or, as the High Churchmen express 
it, ‘‘the governmental scheme for the plunder of the Welsh 
Church.”’ 


ort 

A German preacher of the Methodist Church in the North- 
west, was recently asked by an American minister of the same 
church: ‘‘ How is it? Does your German Methodist Church 
have bishops like ours?’’ The German brother replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
our bishops hold your conferences.’’ 

* 2k 

He who never connects God with his daily life knows noth- 
ing of the spiritual meaning and uses of life—nothing of the calm, 
strong patience with which ills may be endured ; of the gentle, 
tender comfort which the Father’s love can minister; of the 
blessed rest to be realized in His forgiving love, His tender 
Fatherhood ; of the deep, peaceful sense of the Infinite One ever 
near, a refuge and a strength.— Archbishop Farrar. 


At a recent exhibition of dolls in Chicago, a doll was shown 
which once had a letter addressed to it by the late Dr. De Koven, 
the great Episcopal High Church leader. It was as follows: 


are named for me and that you are of wax. You could not be of 
better stuff for a minister. You will look sweet, this will please 
the young; you cannot talk too much, this will please the old. 
You can wink at things, which you will have todo. You will 
eat little, you will need but small pay. When you are bruised 
you can be put on a shelf without a word, and a doll, new, fresh, 
and with red cheeks, will take your place. If you have to bea 
martyr by fire you will melt easy and save pain to those who have 
to put you in, but if you do good to even one little girl like C 
your life will be worth a great deal. So good-by. From your 
affectionate friend, J. De K.’’ 





SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 


| capper ypnige wires made white-hot by electric currents are now 
used as saws for felling trees. 
* LF 
Russia has five female astronomers who have submitted 
papers to the Academy of Sciences. 
rr 
A remarkable coincidence is that the annual death-rate in 
Paris has steadily decreased from 25.37 per 1,000 in 1880 to 21.80 
in 1894, and at the same time the number of physicians has in- 
creased. 
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A German chemist has found a way of preserving the colors 


| of dried flowers, even of delicate poppies. Flowers lose their 


tints in drying through ammonia in the air. The inventor presses 
his specimens between sheets of paper which have previously 
been saturated with a solution of 1 per cent. of oxalic acid in 
water. 


Pure titanium has been obtained by M. Moissan by means of 
the electric furnace. It is an extremely hard metal capable of 
scratching diamond, but is soluble in lead, copper and iron. It is 
the most refractory metal with which M. Moissan has yet dealt, 
being less fusible than pure chromium, tungsten, uranium, molyb- 
denum or zirconium. 

+ 
* 

When steel is exposed to the action of sea water and the 
weather it is said to corrode at the rate of an inch in 82 years; 
an inch of iron under the same conditions corrodes in 190 years. 
When exposed to fresh water and the weather the periods are 170 
years for steel and 630 years for iron. Completely immersed in 
sea water the rates are: Steel, 130 years; iron, 310 years, and in 
fresh water steel 600 years and iron 700. Iron piles corrode most 
near low-water mark ; marine growths act as a protection. 


* 


The invention most needed now is a cheap and practical pro- 
cess of sterilizing drinking water without rendering it less palat- 
able. The growth of population is steadily towards the cities, 
and in the cities good health depends more on good water than on 
any other one thing. Indeed, it is believed by some that if the 
germs of disease can be kept out of food and water there will be 
little or no danger of the spread of the germ diseases. It is 
thought that pure water would reduce the death-rate of any large 
city from 10 to 25 per cent. at least. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


| is gratifying to note that an educational qualification will, 
hereafter, be required of men seeking enlistment in the United 
States army. 


a + 


The number of depositors in the Paris savings banks was 
637,576 at the beginning of 1894, and 645,747 at the end, while 
the deposits increased from 153,000,000 francs to 159,000,000 
francs. 


* 
i 


Macaulay has truly said that we must remember how small a 
proportion the good or evil effected by a single statesman can 
bear to the good or evil of a great social system. 

2k . 

Richmond State: Professor Scarborough, colored, whoever he 

may be, ‘‘and others’’ have advised the colored people not to 


‘“My Dear Wax—I am glad to hear of your birth, and that you _ take part in the Atlanta Exposition, and Bishop Turner, of the 


African Church, replies in an open letter in which he declares 
that the colored people cannot afford to let this opportunity pass 
unimproved. The New York Age, a negro paper, agrees with 
Bishop Turner, and makes this the occasion for saying some very 
sensible things to the negro race. Here is an extract: ‘‘We 
have got to sit down on the dog in the manger business. We 
have got to stop complaining about lack of opportunity and make 
the most of such opportunity as presents itself, and when no op- 
portunity presents itself turn to and turn up opportunity. The 


| fact is that the Age has parted company for good and all with the 


calamity howlers. We are opposed to the eternal voice of com- 
plaint, which drowns the voice of such progress as we are making 
on the one hand and blocks the way of greater progress on the 
other. Let us stop howling and saw more wood.”’ 


KK 


Mr. Alfred Dolge is a well-known manufacturer of felts at 
Dolgeville, N. Y., where he employs over 600 men and 
women. Here for twenty years he has put in operation a'system 
of labor insurance and pensions for the support of his employees in 
old age and of the widows and orphans of those who might die 
while in service. At the twenty-sixth annual celebration of his 
successful enterprise, Mr. Dolge spoke of the scheme which had 


| been ridiculed by so many and looked upon by the business world 


as an impractical hobby of a dreamer. Even those for whose 
benefit it was devised scorned it. This, however, had no weight 
with Mr. A. Dolge, for when earning a living at the bench himself 
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he had the same distrust of anything offered by an employer 
outside of his wages. 
system has proved to contain the essential elements of success. 
The men who could no longer work enjoyed the benefits of the 
pension funds. 
had derived benefit. Mr. Dolge has the satisfaction of seeing the 
pensioners enjoying their declining days, instead of seeing them 
in the factory attempting, under painful exertions, to do a day’s 
work and occupying places which could be filled so much better 
by younger men. ‘The system has been limited to Dolgeville, but 
its benefits would be a thousandfold greater if it could be intro- 
duced into every workshop in the United States —New York 
Ledger. 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


TT is estimated that the output of coal in the United States for | 


1894 will be nearly 10,000,000 tons below the 162,815,000 
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But after the test of twenty-six years the | 
| kingdom, has largely increased. 


From the life insurance the families of workers | 


Bh! 


that good times will again appear. We have fewer works, but 
their capacity for production, especially the blast furnaces of the 
The iron trade has shifted from 
some localities to another.”’ 


A recent report on the new gold fields of South Africa shows 
that the gold belts have an east and west direction, and are from 
five to twenty miles wide. At various places within these mining 
belts ancient workings have been discovered. These workings are 


| generally several hundred yards in extent and vary in depth from 


| wood and water are abundant and cheap. 
| is low. 


cé 


As regards the economic conditions, labor, 
The cost of living 
4 . . . § 
The cost of transport at present is much against cheap- 


25 to 50 feet. 


| ness of handling, but this obstacle will be removed by the rail- 


tons of 1893, owing to the long-continued strike and the | 


labor depression. 
* 

The only copper mine in Colorado is located near Salida, 
Chaffee County, and from the date of its discovery up to the first 
of the year it has produced 23,630 tons of ore, or about 5,474,000 
pourds of copper. The property is still being worked.—£Llectrical 
Review, New York. 


** 


An American capitalist is opening a new colliery near Ecking- 
ton, Derbyshire, England. It is to be lit and worked entirely 
with electricity. High-pressure boilers with high-speed steam 
engines will be put down with suitable dynamo and motor plant. 
The undercutting of coal will be done entirely by electric coal- 
cutting machines of the latest design, and the ventilating fans will 
be driven by separate motors of their own. 

KK 


The New York Financier announces that ‘‘ through arrange- 
ments with several responsible and wealthy insurance companies, 
bankers will be enabled to ship currency by registered mail, fully 
insured from the time it leaves the bank until it is delivered, at rates 
approximating one-third to one-half those demanded by the 
express companies. The new service is as reliable and even more 
prompt than express shipments, and much more economical.’’ 

2 

According to the Chicago Record, the paper currency of the 
United States, including all kinds of notes and certificates, amounts 
to $1,167,405,133 in value, and is represented by 147,646,380 
pieces of paper, as follows: $1 bills, 39,088,823; $1,000 bills, 
86,905; $2 bills, 14,433,262; $5,000 bills, 2,467; $5 bills, 49,- 
832,822; $10,000 bills, 787; $10 bills, 29,505,663; $20 bills, 
11,827, 471; $50 bills, 815,842; $100 bills, 824,374; $500 bills, 
327,960. 

* 

The imports into Great Britain of raw cotton amounted to 
1,788,000,000 pounds for 1894, or 373,000,000 pounds over those 
of 1893, being 18,000,000 pounds above the average for the last 
fifteen years. The exports for 1894 were 336,000,000 pounds, or 
30,000,000 pounds over those of 1893; and the export of cotton 
piece goods amounted to 5,312,000,000 yards over those of 1893. 
These figures would seem to indicate a decided improvement in the 
manufacture of cotton goods in Great Britain.—Aoston Journal of 
Commerce. e 

** 2k 

The iron and steel makers have had inquiries for unusually 
large lots of construction material, steel and girder rails for spring 
and summer requirements. Naturally they make the very lowest 
figures on these inquiries, but from reliable sources it comes that 
buyers will not rush into market for all they need. Conditions 
continue to improve. An enormous amount of material will be 
needed to build all the bridges, elevated roads and terminal 
facilities that are down for construction this year.—Chicago Rail- 
way Review. 


KF 


There are now about 406 blast furnaces standing idle in 
Great Britain which will never be put into blast again, and 126 
finished iron works that will probably never be worked again, says 
Rylana’s [ron Trade Circular. Itadds: ‘‘ Weare inclined to think 
that the present stagnation is nothing else than temporary, and 





roads now in course of eonstruction.’’ 


OK 


The Deadwood 7imes, in speaking of the mining resume for 
1894, says: ‘‘The Black Hills have made rapid strides to the front 
rank as a producer of the precious metals. We have no statistics 
of the gross output, nor is it possible to obtain them. The great 
majority of the producing mines are owned by individuals or close 
corporations who never give publicity to their affairs. It is safe 
to say that the Black Hills during the past twelve months have 
produced between five and six million dollars in gold alone. 
Dividends have been regular and promptly paid by the larger cor- 
porations, the Homestake Company alone distributing $300,000 in 
this manner to its stockholders.”’ 


BOOK 


NOTICE. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J.J. ROUSSEAU. 


LA VIE ET LES CEUVRES DE JEAN-JACQUES RoussEAU. Par Henri 
Beaudouin. Two vols. 8vo. Pp. 525 and 627. Paris: 
Lamulle et Poisson, Libraires-Editeurs. 


Writing in 1792, James Madison expressed regret than Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau had not lived to see the Constitution of the 
United States adopted as the fundamental law of a great nation ; 
for in that document he would have seen the practical realization 
of hisdream of international, universal peace established between 
the independent States who were parties to the Federation. 

The philosopher had died in 1778; but the masterwork of 
his life in the domain of political economy, ‘‘ The Contrat Social,”’ 
had appeared in 1762, and its intense appeals for justice, its 
fulgurous maxims and its implacable logic influenced profoundly 
the framers of the Federation, the thoughtful fathers of our country. 
The eloquent tribute paid by Bancroft, in his ‘‘ History of the 
United States,’’ to the teachings of Rousseau awakes an echo in 
the heart of every believer in republican government. He it was, 
remarks the historian, who in an age of social decadence startled 
the world with the proclamation, ‘‘ If there is life still on earth, 
it is the masses alone that live ’’—not prelates or princes, royalties 
or classes. 

On account of the influence which his writings thus exerted 
in the nascent epoch of our country, Rousseau has a peculiar 
claim on the attention of the American citizen ; but it is likely 
that a more general impression on the history of the species has 
been made by his works on education, notably ‘‘ Emile;’’ on 
religious forms, by the ‘‘ Profession de Foi ’’ and the ‘‘ Lettres de 
la Montagne ;’’ on sentiment and the love of nature, by the 
‘* Nouvelle Heloise; ’’ and more than all, on human character by 
the celebrated ‘‘ Confessions.”’ 

All these are so remarkable both for the strength and the indi- 
viduality of the opinions expressed that it is not rash to assert 
that of all the writers of the eighteenth century, Rousseau is pre- 
eminently the one whose influence has been the most widely 
felt throughout the nineteenth. 

No instance more vividly illustrates the supreme potency of 


genius than that this son of a dissipated mechanic, himself scantily 


educated, brought up in contaminating surroundings, a prey to 
low vices, bound for life to a coarse and dissolute woman, broke 
away from these terrible fetters to rise to a height from which he 
could note with marvelous and faithful vision the needs of the 
new humanity, the undiscovered principles which must guide the 
progressive advancement of the race of men in the era then just 
dawning upon it. 

We are not yet at a sufficient distance from the extraordinary 
height of this man to range him properly in the perspective of 
history ; but it is well worth our best endeavors to try to take his 
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measure. The work whose title is at the head of this article will 
be found a most valuable aid in this attempt. M. Beaudouin has 
collected with amazing fidelity every scrap of information about 
the life of Rousseau ; the analyses of his works are full and gen- 
erally fair, and the presentation of the shadows and dark corners 
of the philosopher’s life are plain and judicial. To say that the 
author is not here and there warped by his disagreement with the 
doctrines he is discussing and his dislike of many of the traits 
and actions of his subject, would be incorrect; but this is so 
natural and the style is so frank and unaffected that the reader 
need not be misled. Wecan cordially reeommend M. Beaudouin’s 
book as the best which has yet appeared on the life and writings 
of the great Genevan, and deserving a place in every library. 
D. G. BRINTON. 


TRAVELERS’ TERSELY TOLD TALES. 








HE names of habitual drinkers are displayed on posters 
in the leading thoroughfares of St. Petersburg. 


* OK 


There are no slums in Berlin. Even in its poorest sec- 
tions the streets are paved with asphalt and are kept faultlessly 
clean. 

+ 

Active preparations are being made in Moscow for the 
Twelfth International Medical Congress, which is to be held 
there in 1897. 

Kk 

The President of the Transvaal Republic has presented the 
Pope with a diamond weighing 971 carats, the largest stone 
of the kind in the world. 

* 

The English reformers adopted some curious titles for 
their devotional and controversial works. ‘‘ Matches Lighted 
at the Divine Fire,’’ ‘‘The Gun of Penitence,’’ ‘*The Shop of 
the Spiritual Apothecary,’’ ‘‘The Bank of Faith,’’ ‘‘Six- 
pennyworth of Divine Spirit,’’ ‘‘Some Fine Biscuits Baked in 
the Oven of Charity, Carefully Conserved for the Chickens of 
the Church,’’ ‘‘The Sparrows of the Spirit,’’ and ‘‘The Sweet 
Swallows of Salvation,’’ are among the number. 


3k 


Three students of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Marseilles, 
were talking in acafe. ‘‘My dear fellow,’’ said one, ‘‘I painted 
the other day a little piece of pine wood in imitation of 
marble so perfectly that it sank to the bottom of the water.’’ 

‘*Pooh!’’ said another, ‘‘ yesterday I suspended my ther- 
mometer on the easel that holds my ‘View of the Polar 
Regions.’ It fell at once to twenty below zero.”’ 

‘‘That’s nothing,’’ said the last. ‘‘My portrait of the 
Marquis is so lifelike that it has to be shaved twice a week.”’ 


* 
#3 


The miners of New Mexico tell a queer story which illus- 
trates forcibly the miner’s belief in his luck. A miner named 
John Quincy Adams was prospecting somewhere in the moun- 
tains. While wearily trudging along one hot day through a 
gulch where the sun had a good chance at his back, he sud- 
denly smelled smoke. The phenomenon struck him as odd, 
and he glanced quickly in every direction to ascertain the 
origin of the smoke, but, seeing nothing, resumed his journey. 

A moment later the smell returned, stronger than ever, 
and, the breeze just then blowing in the direction in which he 
was walking, a light wreath of vapor curled about his ears and 
gave him to understand that his haversack was on fire. Like 
all miners, he carried a large lens for the purpose of examin- 
ing the specimens and the sand in his pan, and the truth 
flashed upon him. For want of room he had hung the glass 
on the outside, and the rays of the sun had been concentrated 
on his haversack, which was thus set on fire. As among its 
contents were twelve or fifteen pounds of powder, he lost no 
time in dropping the dangerous burden and getting as far 
away as possible before it exploded. 

The haversack fell between two huge stones and cuddled 
down out of sight. Adams soon reached a safe distance, and 
disconsolately watched the smoke arising from his sole worldly 
possessions. Suddenly there was a deafening report. The 
ground trembled, and Adams dodged behind a huge stone to 





Wanamaker’s 


BOOK NEWS 


for March has a frontispiece portrait 
of England’s poet and esthetic 
prose-writer, William Morris. This 
author’s success as a designer of 
beautiful home decorations gives 
him a unique place in the world of 
art and letters. 

Portraits of Charlemagne Tower, 
Jr., and of Hall Caine add interest 
to the reviews of their books in this 
number. The classified list of the 
new books, with the fair price for 
each, is as complete as it is popular 
and money-saving. 

Five cents a copy for Book NEws, 
and you have a friend you will 
value. 50¢ a year. 

Book Store, Thirteenth Street. 


BICYCLES 


A justly celebrated make—the 
Continental. We think none better, 
after testing its qualities through 
large and constantly increasing sales 
for two years. 

A higher price would make some 
people think it a better article, but 
we apply the same principles in 
fixing prices on Bicycles that we do 
on- Muslins and Calicoes that peo- 
ple know all about. We cannot 
raise the price without departing 
from our rules. People will in time 
get acquainted with the Continental 
and recognize its true value. 


Model 26, ‘‘N.Y.”’ tires, $50. 

Model 27, ‘‘N.Y.”’ tires, $57.50. 
Model 29, ‘‘N.Y.”’ tires, $75. 

Model 30 (22 lbs.), ‘‘N.Y.’’ tires, $80. 
G. & J. tires, $5 extra. 


Ladies’ Continentals. 
Model 25, ‘‘N.Y.”’ tires, $60. 
Model 28, ‘‘N.Y.’’ tires, $75. 
G. & J. tires, $5 extra. 
New Catalogue ready. 
Basement, northwest of center. 


WINDOW CHAIRS 


Beauties for five dollars in hand- 
some cherry frames, seats uphol- 
stered in Silk Tapestry. Not many 
of them because they were sold, as 
they ought to have been, for half as 
much more. 

Third floor. 


NECKWEAR 


A reduction has come to some 
lots of Tecks, Four-in-Hands and 
Lombard Ties. The price will be 
25c. They were 50 and 75c. 

Market Street front. 


SUSPENDERS 


A few lots of about 500 dozens at 
12%c the pair. All reduced, part 
from 25 and some from 45c. 

Market Street front. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





BARKER & COMPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the riegotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 





the F, Gutekunst oo. 


712 Arch Street 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHER 





Our patrons form a roster of 
the nation’s celebrities and our 
world-wide reputation has _ been 
secured by the conscientious care, 
thoroughness, experience, ability, 
skill, and freedom from claptrap 
and misrepresentation which dis- 
tinguish the true artist in his pro- 
fession. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 
This is a very fine exhibition 
of various styles of Photographs, 
both large and small. The general 
tone and finish of all the work is 
very superior. This artist thor- 
oughly understands his art, and 
deserves very high recognition. 
The Photo-mechanical pictures 
included in this exhibit represent 
some of the finest work that has 
ever been produced from a gelatine 
relief surface. For the entire ex- 
hibit we recommend the award of 
a Medal of Taste. The Medal of 
Taste awarded. 
CHAS. WAGNER HALL, 


General Superintendent. 





OUR WORK 
The Criterion Everywhere. 
Unrivaled for Delicacy, 
Tone and Finish. 
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escape the fragments of the flying wreck. Rising, he went to 
the spot to gather up what he could find, when his eyes 
almost started out of his head at seeing the quartz that had 
been blown up fairly glittering with gold. His powder had 
done better on its own account than it had ever done on his, 
and had literally blown open a gold mine for his benefit. He 
was made a rich man in an instant, and named his mine the 
‘‘Nick o’ Time.”’ 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


66 .” the last church fair did the young ladies take part ?’’ Mr. 
Slimpurse—Great Scott, no; they took all I had. 
** oF 
Sunday-school Teacher—What are the heathen? Bright 
Boy—Heathens are people who don’t quarrel about religion. 


* 





It was a man of apt remark who described a stammering man 
As one who got his language out on the installment plan. 


*k 


‘‘Did Miss Oldgirl give her age when she was asked ?”’ 
‘*No.’’ ‘* Did she refuse?’’ ‘‘ No. She said she was twenty.”’ 


Kawler Inne (puffing away at his pipe like a steam engine)— 
I wonder if I will smoke in the next world ? Busy editor (doesn’t 
like tobacco)—Probably a little at first, until you begin to blaze. 


KK 
* 


He—Would you like the date put on our engagement ring, 
my dear? She—By all means; and then if there is room run in 
some little motto like ‘‘ A Bird in the Hand,’’ or something like 
that. 

‘* Brother, do you feel sure of your ground now ?”’ asked the 
evangelist of the new convert. ‘‘ No, I can’t say that I do,”’ re- 
plied the honest young farmer. ‘‘ They’s a morgidge on it for 
purty nigh all it’s worth.’’ 


Kk 


Blanche—Isabel, what has put you in such a bad humor? 
Isabel—Why, I’ve just had a communication from Jack, and he 
writes such a horrid hand that I can’t tell whether it is a proposal, 
an Easter carol, or that cure for chilblains he promised to send me. 


ok 4° 


Caught—I’ve been pondering over a very singular thing. 
Bache—What is it ? 
Caught—How putting a ring on a woman’s third finger 
should place you under that woman’s thumb. 
* OK 


‘It is horrible the way you have treated the red man,’’ said 
the Eastern lady. ‘‘ Why don’t you make some attempt to civil- 
ize him?”’ 

‘“’Taint no use,’’ responded the gentleman from Kansas. 
‘‘Ain’t much use in trying to civilize a critter that can’t raise a 
beard.”’ 

And then he had to put in fifteen minutes making it clear that 
white members of the sex feminine were not included in his 
sweeping condemnation.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Le 


She came in answer to my advertisement for a ‘‘ waiting 
maid.’’ She was tow-headed, pimpled and freckled. When I 
questioned her as to her ability to fill the above-named position 
she answered, with modestly drooped eyes and promiscuously 
dropped ‘‘h’s.’? When I inquired why she had left her former 
situation, she told me the following story: ‘‘ The loidy where I 
lived larst ’ad a ’arnsome little poodle dawg nymed Scipio. She 
nymed ’im harfter a hansunt Rummun—lI suppose because ’e was 
such a little ‘rum un’ ’isself. Scipio, ’e was troubled with some- 
think of a hirritatin’ natur’, an’ the missus harsked me to her- 
radicate it. So I saturated Scipio with turpentine, an’ shut ’im 
in a room with a good ’ot fire, so he wouldn't ketch cold. Scipio, 
’e was a wery hintelligent hanimal, ’e was, an’ feelin’ cold an’ 
damp, ’e poked the fire a bit with his toyl. W’en I went hinto 
the room a ’arf ’our later there wasn’t a ‘air or ‘ide or heven a 
grease spot left o’ ’im—an’ thot’s why I’m lookin’ for another 
sitooation, mem.’’—London Truth. 
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"The Haseltine (Salleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 
The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 
any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 
regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 
best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world, 
belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 
largest collection of paintings, are open 
daily for the inspection 
of the public 


FREE! 








Men’s Shirts to Order. AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping. 

— (Question 
in History 
and 
Politics 


These are the chief reasons for BY 
the marked success of our business Wi > MV B 
illiam W. Bates, 
in custom-made Shirts. hey have a 
e e Inited S ates » m! issi Javi- 
attained a reputation for fit, work- Late United States Commissioner of Navi 
hi pki lities that gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
empeni .ikeon bint _ _— - Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making Construction and Classification of Vessels. 
world. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 





In one volume, 8vo, $4.00, 

Prices are the lowest possible for Bic wiles 

age 

such high-class work. oe ; 
Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 


Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE____.. 
WoRKS, LTD. 


- 7 
FRANCIS BROS. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 


FoR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUucHEs & 
MULLER, 
1035-1037 Chestnut Street. 


Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 


Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 


Trousers, $10 to $14. 


Mr. Muller has made the usual 
Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 
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Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 








Coin’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 

to our friends and readers for 30 CENTS. 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,”’ 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. mmm 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 


all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 





For Sale 


Denver Bonds and 
Mortgages 


$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box 905, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How Lone. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 





ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 

Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40c. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 
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